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THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  EMPLOYEE  COMMITMENT,  TURNOVER,  AND  ABSENTEEISM: 

AN  EXPLORATORY  ANALYSIS 


Richard  T.  Mowday  and  Richard  M.  Steers,  University  of  Oregon 
Lyman  W.  Porter,  University  of  California,  Irvine 

Organizational  researchers  have  historically  been  far  more  interested 
in  predicting  employee  attitudes  and  behaviors  than  in  understanding  their 
consequences  (Steers  A  Mowday,  1981).  This  is  particularly  evident  when 
employee  turnover  and  absenteeism  are  considered.  Reviews  of  the  literature 
have  identified  a  number  of  important  antecedents  of  each  behavior  (Mobley 
et  al.,  1979;  Muchinsky  &  Tuttle,  1979;  Porter  &  Steers,  1973;  Steers  & 
Rhodes,  1978).  Conspicuous  by  their  absence,  however,  are  systematic  theo¬ 
retical  or  empirical  attempts  to  identify  the  consequences  of  these  behaviors 
for  individuals  or  organizations. 

Somewhat  more  research  attention  has  been  given  to  the  consequences  of 
employee  commitment  to  organizations.  The  interest  of  researchers  in  commit¬ 
ment,  however,  may  be  primarily  the  result  of  consistent  relationships  that 
have  been  found  between  this  attitude  and  employee  turnover  and  absenteeism. 
While  it  appears  clear  that  employee  commitment  predicts  behaviors  like  turn¬ 
over  and  absenteeism,  we  still  have  a  poor  understanding  of  the  consequences 
of  these  behaviors.  Moreover,  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  additional  con¬ 
sequences  of  employee  commitment  that  have  yet  to  receive  research  attention. 

Because  of  the  limited  information  available  on  this  topic,  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  begin  systematically  examining  the  consequences  of  em¬ 
ployee  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  organizations.  The  discussion  that  follows 


will  focus  separately  on  the  consequences  of  employee  commitment,  turnover, 
and  absenteeism.  While  organizing  the  paper  in  this  fashion  is  convenient 


for  purposes  of  discussion,  it  should  be  apparent  that  these  variables  are 
interrelated  and  they  may  share  common  consequences.  While  the  causal  na¬ 
ture  of  relationships  among  these  variables  is  not  yet  entirely  clear,  it 
is  possible  that  relationships  exist  in  a  sequential  manner  where  one  vari¬ 
able  becomes  a  consequence  of  another.  Turnover  and  absenteeism,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  been  found  to  be  important  correlates  of  employee  commitment. 
One  likely  sequential  pattern  of  relationships  among  these  variables  is  one 
in  which  declining  commitment  increased  absenteeism  ->  turnover.  This 
pattern  is  consistent  with  situations  in  which  declining  commitment  causes 
employees  to  think  about  leaving  the  organization.  The  process  of  job 
search  may  increase  absenteeism  and,  once  a  satisfactory  job  is  found, 
turnover  may  result.  Alternatively,  employees  often  submit  their  resig¬ 
nation  but  remain  on  the  job  for  a  period  of  time  prior  to  actual  termina¬ 
tion.  In  this  situation,  the  pattern  of  relationships  may  look  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  (e.g.,  turnover  declining  commitment  -*>  absenteeism).  Other  pat¬ 
terns  of  relationships  among  these  variables  could  also  be  described.  At 
this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  that  the  variables  to  be  discussed 
separately  in  this  paper  are  in  fact  interrelated. 

Three  distinctions  will  be  drawn  in  discussing  the  consequences  of  com 
mitment,  turnover,  and  absenteeism.  First,  consequences  will  be  discussed 
at  three  levels  of  analysis.  The  discussion  will  focus  separately  on  con¬ 
sequences  for  individuals,  work  groups,  and  organizations.  In  addition,  a 
distinction  will  be  drawn  in  the  discussion  of  turnover  and  absenteeism  at 
the  individual  level  of  analysis  between  consequences  for  the  person  per¬ 
forming  the  behavior  (e.g.,  being  absent  or  leaving)  and  observers  of  these 
behaviors  (e.g.,  co-workers).  Second  a  distinction  will  be  drawn  between 
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the  positive  and  negative  consequences  of  commitment,  turnover,  and  absen¬ 
teeism.  While  previous  theory  and  research  has  most  often  suggested  that 
commitment  has  positive  consequences  and  turnover  and  absenteeism  have  nega¬ 
tive  consequences,  a  more  balanced  view  suggests  there  may  be  positive  and 
negative  consequences  associated  with  each.  Finally,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  identify  the  conditions  under  which  a  particular  consequence  is 
more  or  less  likely  to  occur.  These  conditions  will  be  discussed  as  modera¬ 
tors  of  the  relationship  between  a  particular  attitude  or  behavior  and  its 
consequences.  As  will  become  clear  in  the  discussion  below,  whether  or  not 
a  particular  consequence  follows  from  a  behavior  depends  largely  on  personal 
and  situational  variables.  With  the  exception  of  Stawfs  (1980)  recent  work 
on  turnover,  the  consideration  of  moderating  factors  in  these  relationships 
has  largely  been  ignored  in  previous  work. 

While  much  of  the  discussion  will  focus  on  potential  consequences  that 
have  yet  to  be  empirically  investigated,  the  discussion  will  draw  upon  exist¬ 
ing  research  and  theory  where  possible.  Several  writers  have  recently  attempted 
to  identify  possible  consequences  of  employee  turnover  (Dalton  &  Tudor,  1979; 
Mobley,  1980;  Price,  1977;  Staw,  1980;  Steers  &  Mowday,  1981).  The  discussion 
that  follows  will  summarize  this  previous  literature  and  attempt  to  extend  the 
work  that  has  already  been  done  in  this  area.  Although  there  is  less  previous 
theory  and  research  to  draw  upon  in  considering  the  consequences  of  employee 
absenteeism,  it  is  clear  that  absence  behavior  has  important  implications 
that  should  be  considered  in  future  research. 


ft  r  in 
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Consequences  of  Employee  Commitment 

The  consequences  of  employee  commitment  to  organizations  for  individuals, 
work  groups,  and  the  overall  organization  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  1.  The 
consequences  will  be  discussed  separately  for  each  level  of  analysis  below. 

Insert  Exhibit  1  About  Here 

Individuals 

At  the  individual  level  of  analysis,  employee  commitment  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  found  to  result  in  increased  effort  on  the  job  and  reduced 
absenteeism,  turnover,  and  tardiness  (Mowday,  Steers  &  Porter,  1979).  While 
this  research  has  been  carried  out  at  the  individual  level  of  analysis,  these 
outcomes  might  be  considered  as  consequences  to  the  organization  of  high  em¬ 
ployee  commitment.  The  primary  concern  of  this  research  has  been  on  the  im¬ 
plications  of  commitment  for  different  organizational  effectiveness  indicators 
(turnover  and  absenteeism).  Thus,  the  positive  consequences  of  commitment 
have  been  viewed  as  having  fewer  implications  for  individuals  than  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  potential  consequences  of  high  commitment  more  directly 
relevant  to  individual  employees  will  be  considered  in  this  section. 

Positive  consequences .  High  levels  of  commitment  to  an  organization 
may  be  associated  with  such  positive  outcomes  for  individual  employees  as 
enhanced  feelings  of  belonging,  security,  efficacy,  goals  and  purpose  in 
life,  and  a  positive  self-image.  It  is  generally  felt  that  most  individuals 
desire  some  direction  and  purpose  in  their  lives  and  the  security  that  comes 
from  attachments  to  stable  institutions.  Commitment  to  an  organization  can 
provide  employees  with  stability  and  feelings  of  belonging.  Moreover,  a 


positive  self-image  may  result  from  identification  with,  and  a  contributing 
role  in,  a  recognized  organization.  Individuals  may  also  have  other  attach¬ 
ments  such  as  to  family  or  church.  To  the  extent  such  non-work  attachments 
are  absent  in  a  person’s  life,  however,  commitment  to  an  organization  mav 
become  even  more  important  in  shaping  the  self-image  and  feelings  of  belong¬ 
ing  and  contributing.  The  importance  of  commitment  to  an  organization  mav 
be  greatest  for  individuals  with  no  family  or  social  relationships  outside 
of  work.  In  addition,  the  more  central  and  significant  the  ]ob  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  organization,  the  more  likely  positive  personal  outcomes  may 
be  derived  from  organizational  commitments. 

Since  loyalty  and  commitment  arc  valued  in  our  society,  we  would  also 
expect  employee  commitment  to  lead  to  greater  organizational  rewards.  Com¬ 
mitted  employees,  depending  upon  organizational  reward  policies,  should  be 
rewarded  more  highly  for  putting  forth  effort,  continued  membership,  and 
loyalty  than  uncommitted  employees.  In  addition,  highly  committed  and  loyal 
employees  may  be  more  attractive  to  alternative  employers.  While  commitment 
itself  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  attract  individuals  away  from  an  organi¬ 
zation,  it  is  likely  that  competing  employers  would  be  attracted  to  employees 
who  exhibit  high  levels  of  commitment  to  their  current  organization.  The  more 
visible  the  committed  individual’s  nosition  In  the  organization,  the  more 
likely  the  individual  is  to  be  attractive  to  other  organizations. 

Negative  consequences.  The  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  individuals 
from  commitment  to  an  organization  may  not  be  without  associated  costs.  Al¬ 
though  organizat ional  researchers  have  most  often  approached  commitment  in 
terms  of  its  positive  benefits  to  the  organization,  it  is  important  to  con¬ 
sider  that  commitment  may  have  negative  consequences  for  the  individual . 


Highly  committed  individuals,  for  example,  may  reduce  their  opportunities 
for  career  advancement  and  mobility.  In  many  occupations,  career  advance¬ 
ment  is  achieved  by  mobility  between  organizations.  In  addition,  self-de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  may  result  when  individuals  change  jobs  and  assume  new 
work-related  challenges.  Employees  committed  to  a  single  organization,  how¬ 
ever,  may  forgo  the  possible  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  mobility.  The  extent 
to  which  committed  employees  reduce  their  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
growth  may  depend  upon  the  promotion  policies  of  their  organization  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mobility  within  the  organization.  However,  it  appears  likely 
that  commitment  to  an  organization  may  sometimes  result  in  significant  oppor¬ 
tunity  costs  for  many  employees. 

High  levels  of  commitment  to  an  organization  may  also  result  in  stress 
and  tension  in  family  and  social  relationships.  In  extreme  cases  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  work  or  a  career,  individuals  may  invest  time  and  energy  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  at  the  expense  of  family  and  other  obligations.  For  some  committed 
employees,  meaningful  family  and  social  relationships  may  never  be  developed. 
For  others,  family  ties  and  friendships  may  be  threatened  as  individuals  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  work-related  activities.  The  potential  for  commitment  to  the 
organization  to  disrupt  non-work  relationships  may  be  greatest  when  the  in¬ 
dividuals  job  is  highly  demanding  (e.g.,  professional  positions  that  may  re¬ 
quire  night  and  weekend  work)  and  when  individuals  have  family  obligations 
(e.g.,  the  individual  is  married  with  children) .  The  conflicting  pressures 
from  commitment  to  the  organization  and  felt  obligations  to  the  family  may 
also  he  a  source  of  high  stress  for  the  individual.  A  number  of  negative 
consequences  may  be  associated  with  attempting  to  cope  with  conflicting  de¬ 
mands  from  work  and  family. 
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Work  Groups 

Work  groups  in  organizations  have  been  extensively  studied  as  a  source 
of  attachment  for  employees  (cf.,  Cartwright,  1968).  The  implications  for 
groups  of  member  commitment  to  the  larger  organization,  however,  have  been 
less  extensively  considered.  The  extent  to  which  group  members  are  committed 
to  the  organization  may  have  several  important  implications  for  group  pro¬ 
cesses  and  effectiveness. 

Positive  consequences.  Groups  that  are  composed  of  employees  committed 
to  the  organization  are  likely  to  experience  greater  membership  stability 
and  effectiveness  than  groups  with  less  committed  members.  Highly  committed 
employees  are  less  likely  to  be  absent  and  turnover.  Groups  composed  of  com¬ 
mitted  members  may  thus  be  less  likely  to  experience  the  disruptions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  behaviors,  although  membership  instability  may  still  occur 
as  a  result  ol  normal  transfers  and  promotions.  In  addition,  the  willingness 
of  highly  committed  employees  to  exert  effort  on  the  job  may  result  in  greater 
work  group  effectiveness.  Mowday  et  al.  (1974)  found  the  average  level  of 
commitment  of  employees  in  separate  bank  branches  was  related  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  those  branches.  Where  group  tasks  are  highly  Interdependent,  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  organization  may  also  result  in  higher  levels  of  group  cohesive¬ 
ness.  The  expression  of  commitment  in  highly  interdependent  work  groups  may 
result  in  greater  task  interaction  and  social  involvement,  both  of  which  mav 
serve  to  strengthen  the  cohesiveness  of  the  group.  Moreover,  the  belief  ot 
members  in  the  goals  and  values  of  the  organization  may  provide  the  group 
with  a  common  focus  and  group  goal.  The  effects  of  commitment  on  work  groups 
may  be  greatest  when  commitment  is  widely  distributed  among  the  members  ot 
the  group  rather  than  isolated  among  a  few  individuals. 


Negative  consequences.  The  potential  negative  consequences  of  high 
levels  of  commitment  are  often  identified  as  reduced  creativity  and  adapta¬ 
tion.  Although  he  focused  specifically  on  group  cohensiveness ,  Janisf  (1972) 
work  on  "groupthink"  suggests  that  groups  composed  of  highly  committed  members 
may  be  less  open  to  new  ideas  or  values  which  question  existing  goals  of  the 
organization.  In  addition,  the  stable  membership  charac teris tic  of  committed 
work  groups  may  also  be  a  barrier  to  creativity.  The  lowered  levels  of  turn¬ 
over  among  such  groups  suggests  they  would  be  less  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
new  ideas  and  approaches  brought  to  the  group  by  new  members.  The  extent  to 
which  high  levels  of  commitment  in  groups  result  in  reduced  adaptation,  how¬ 
ever,  may  depend  upon  other  factors  such  as  frequent  contact  by  group  members 
with  individuals  outside  the  group,  growth  of  the  group  that  results  in  new 
members,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  also  possible  that  higher  levels  of  conflict  may  be  found  in  groups 
where  commitment  is  not  widely  shared  by  the  members.  When  the  goals  of  the 
work  group  and  larger  organization  are  viewed  as  incongruent  by  a  majority 
of  group  members,  the  existence  of  high  organization  commitment  among  one 
or  several  members  may  be  viewed  as  threatening  to  the  group.  Such  highly 
committed  members  may  be  isolated  by  others  in  the  group  or  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  to  influence  their  beliefs. 

Organizations 

Several  studies  of  employee  commitment  suggest  that  organizat ions  com¬ 


posed  of  highly  committed  members  are  more  likely  to  be  effective.  Increased 
organizational  effectiveness  is  thought  to  result  from  the  increased  effort 
members  put  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  organization’s  goals  and  lower  levels  of 
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turnover,  absenteeism,  and  tardiness  (Angle  &  Perry,  1981).  While  reduced 
levels  of  turnover  and  absenteeism  may  result  in  lower  expenses  for  the 
organization,  there  is  reason  to  question  whether  lower  levels  of  these  be¬ 
haviors  always  lead  to  greater  effectiveness  (cf.,  Dalton  6.  Tudor,  1979  ; 
Mobley,  1980;  Staw,  1980).  The  positive  and  negative  consequences  associated 
with  turnover  and  absenteeism  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  later  sections. 
Since  turnover  and  absenteeism  can  be  viewed  as  both  positive  and  negative 
consequences  of  commitment  depending  upon  a  number  of  situational  variables, 
the  discussion  here  will  not  focus  separately  on  positive  and  negative  con¬ 
sequences  for  organizations  of  high  commitment.  It  is  sufficient  at  this 
point  to  recognize  that  the  outcomes  commonly  associated  with  high  commit¬ 
ment  may  have  both  costs  and  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  outcomes  mentioned  above,  organizations  composed  of 
highly  committed  members  may  be  more  attractive  to  individuals  outside  the 
organization.  Highly  committed  employees  are  likely  to  describe  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  positive  terms  to  non-members.  This  may  enhance  the  organizations 
ability  to  recruit  and  hire  high  quality  employees.  As  with  work  groups, 
however,  high  levels  of  commitment  may  also  result  in  lower  levels  of  cre¬ 
ativity  and  adaptation  in  organizations.  Highly  committed  organization  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  less  likely  to  question  policies  and  recognize  strategic  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  involve  departures  from  past  practices.  This  problem  may  be 
particularly  evident  when  the  executive  ranks  of  the  organization  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  high  levels  of  commitment.  John  DeLorean's  description  of  his 
experiences  as  an  executive  at  General  Motors  (Wright,  1980),  for  example, 
suggest  that  overly  high  levels  of  commitment  and  loyalty  at  the  top  of  an 
organization  may  stifle  creativity  and  actually  lead  to  decisions  with  di- 
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sastrous  consequences  (e.g.,  failing  to  correct  apparent  safety  defects  in 
the  design  of  cars) . 


Consequences  of  Employee  Turnover 

The  consequences  of  employee  turnover  have  received  considerably  more 
theoretical  attention  than  the  consequences  of  either  commitment  or  absen¬ 
teeism.  While  most  early  writing  on  the  consequences  of  turnover  focused  on 
the  organizational  level  of  analysis  (Price,  1977),  more  recently  writers 
have  been  concerned  with  the  implications  of  turnover  for  individuals  (Mobley, 
1980;  Staw,  1980;  Steers  &  Mowday,  1981).  The  consequences  of  turnover  for 
work  groups  has  received  less  attention  than  the  individual  or  organizational 
levels  of  analysis,  although  membership  stability  was  a  consideration  in 
early  research  on  groups  (e.g,,  Ziller,  1965).  In  this  section  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  turnover  will  be  discussed  at  three  levels  of  analysis;  individual, 
work  group,  and  organization.  The  discussion  will  summarize  available  research 
on  this  topic  and  extend  previous  research  by  suggesting  several  additional 
consequences  that  have  not  yet  received  consideration. 

Individuals 

At  the  individual  level  of  analysis  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
consequences  of  turnover  for  individuals  leaving  the  organization  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  remain.  This  latter  group  of  individuals  would  include  co- workers 
and  supervisors  of  the  person  leaving  who  might  be  effected  by  the  leaver's 
decision.  Since  the  consequences  of  turnover  are  quite  different  for  each 
group  (actors  vs.  observers),  it  is  useful  to  treat  each  separately  in  the 
discussion  below.  The  relationships  to  be  discussed  concerning  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  turnover  for  individuals  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  2. 


Insert  Exhibit  2  About  Here 


Leavers  -  positive  consequences.  For  individuals  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  leave  an  organization,  there  are  often  obvious  advantages  associated 
with  turnover.  A  number  of  positive  economic  and  job-related  benefits  may 
result  from  the  turnover  decision,  although  the  likelihood  that  individuals 
will  economically  benefit  from  turnover  may  depend  largely  on  conditions  in 
the  job  market  and  the  individual’s  skills  and  abilities.  Many  people  who 
leave  organizations  are  attracted  to  other  jobs  by  higher  salaries  and  better 
opportunities  for  career  advancement.  In  many  professions,  mobility  between 
organizations  is  commonly  practiced  by  individuals  seeking  career  advancement. 
Individuals  with  job  skills  and  abilities  that  are  in  demand  (e.g.,  engineers) 
are  more  likely  to  benefit  from  decisions  to  change  jobs  than  individuals  with 
fewer  marketable  skills. 

In  addition,  turnover  often  provides  the  opportunity  for  individuals  to 
improve  their  job  situation  in  non-economic  ways.  Turnover  may  result  in  a 
better  fit  between  the  individual  and  the  job.  Many  people  leave  organiza¬ 
tions  to  take  jobs  that  better  utilize  their  skills  or  that  offer  greater 
satisfaction  and  reduced  stress.  Mid-career  job  changes  provide  employees 
with  the  chance  to  undertake  a  new  challenge  or  to  develop  entirely  new  job 
skills  (Hall,  1976).  The  similarity  between  the  old  and  new  job  may  be  a 
crucial  determinant  of  the  consequences  that  follow  from  turnover.  Turnover 
is  most  likely  to  result  in  stimulation  and  challenge  when  the  old  and  new 
job  are  dissimilar,  although  for  some  taking  a  similar  job  in  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  may  in  itself  be  stimulating.  When  individuals  move  between  the  same 
job  in  different  organizations  the  types  of  positive  consequences  that  result 
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from  turnover  are  likely  to  be  different  than  when  the  basic  nature  of  the 
job  changes. 

Turnover  may  also  be  motivated  by  non-work  factors.  Individuals  may 
change  jobs,  for  example,  as  a  way  to  move  to  more  desirable  geographic  lo¬ 
cations  or  to  be  closer  (or  farther  away)  from  one’s  family.  Whether  these 
benefits  result  from  turnover  will  of  course  depend  on  the  individual’s  family 
status  and  the  location  of  the  old  and  new  job.  Individuals  changing  jobs  may 
also  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  make  new  friends  among  their  co-workers. 
Turnover  provides  the  opportunity  for  new  friends  and  social  activities,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  individuals  who  are  likely  to  develop  social  involvements  at 
work. 

Finally,  one  outcome  associated  with  turnover  may  be  the  opportunity  to 
develop  new  commitments  and  loyalties  to  the  employing  organization .  A  change 
in  jobs  is  likely  to  result  in  a  shifting  of  loyalties  from  the  old  to  new  job 
(Steers  &  Mowday,  1981).  Many  people  may  enjoy  the  identification  and  sense 
of  involvement  that  follows  from  establishing  new  commitments.  Depending 
upon  characteristics  of  the  old  and  new  job,  individuals  may  develop  a  more 
positive  self-image  from  new  jobs  that  involve  more  significant  roles  in  the 
organization  or  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  attractive  to  another  or¬ 
ganization.  The  job  market  provides  one  objective  test  of  an  individual’s 
attractiveness  and  value  to  others. 

Leavers  -  negative  consequences.  Although  a  number  of  positive  conse¬ 
quences  of  turnover  can  be  identified,  there  may  also  be  several  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  decision  to  change  jobs.  For  many  individuals,  turnover  may 
involve  the  loss  of  seniority  and  non-vested  benefits.  The  longer  a  person 
has  worked  in  the  old  job,  the  greater  the  costs  associated  with  turnover 
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may  be.  In  addition,  turnover  may  result  in  unreimbursed  moving  expenses 
and  an  increased  cost  of  living  resulting  from  moves  between  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Depending  upon  job  market  conditions  and  the  skills  of  the 
individual  involved,  some  employers  may  be  willing  to  assume  the  extra  costs 
associated  with  changing  jobs.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  common  for 
organizations  to  offer  mortgage  assistance,  for  example,  to  induce  highly 
attractive  employees  to  change  jobs. 

One  set  of  negative  consequences  associated  with  turnover,  however,  may 
be  less  easily  compensated  by  organizations.  Changing  jobs  may  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  source  of  stress,  particularly  when  it  Involves  moving  from  one  city  to 
another.  Families  with  school  age  children  in  the  home  may  find  their  lives 
particularly  disrupted  by  the  decision  to  change  jobs.  Ruch  and  Holmes  (1971), 
for  example,  identified  changes  in  line  of  work,  residence,  schools,  recrea¬ 
tion,  church,  and  social  activities  as  potential  sources  of  stress.  The 
amount  of  stress  associated  with  changing  jobs  may  be  related  to  the  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  old  and  new  job  and  the  distance  between  the  old  and  new 
employers . 

The  decision  to  change  jobs  may  also  threaten  social  rel at ionships  witli 
previous  co-workers  and  family  ties.  Even  when  turnover  involves  movement 
between  jobs  in  the  same  location,  social  relationships  with  co-workers  from 
the  old  job  may  become  increasingly  strained  (Steers  &  Mowday,  1981).  In 
addition,  movement  between  jobs  in  different  cities  may  increase  distances 
between  families.  This  may  result  in  pressures  from  the  family  not  to  move* 
or  greater  effort  required  to  maintain  family  ties  at  previous  levels. 

Stayers  -  positive  consequences.  Although  perhaps  less  obvious,  the 
decision  by  individuals  to  leave  an  organization  may  also  have  implications 
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for  those  who  remain.  The  impact  of  turnover  on  remaining  employees  repre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  but  neglected  area  of  study  (Mowday,  1981;  Steers  & 
Mowday,  1981).  One  possible  consequence  of  turnover  for  remaining  employees 
is  increased  opportunities  for  advancement  and  promotion  (Staw,  1980).  When 
superiors  in  the  organization  leave,  openings  are  created  that  may  be  filled 
by  lower-level  employees.  Organizations  that  follow  policies  of  promotion 
from  within  may  find  that  turnover  is  viewed  positively  by  their  employees, 
particularly  those  who  desire  advancement  in  their  career. 

Increased  opportunities  for  advancement  alone  may  result  in  more  posi¬ 
tive  attitudes  among  remaining  employees  following  turnover.  In  addition, 
other  factors  associated  with  turnover  may  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  remaining  employees.  When  the  person  leaving  is  not  well-respected 
or  liked  by  remaining  employees,  the  decision  of  the  individual  to  leave  may 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Even  when  the  person  leaving  is  respected,  how¬ 
ever,  remaining  employees  may  strengthen  their  positive  attitudes  following 
turnover  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  justify  their  own  decision  to  remain. 

The  need  to  justify  remaining  in  the  organization  may  depend  upon  the  per¬ 
ceived  reasons  why  others  leave.  Mowday  (1981)  suggested  that  the  decision 
to  leave  a  job  because  it  i'  dissatisfying  may  be  threatening  to  employees 
who  remain.  When  this  occurs,  remaining  employees  may  either  distort  the 
reasons  why  others  leave  or  reevaluate  the  job  and  organization  more  posi¬ 
tively  to  justify  staying.  Although  evidence  on  these  processes  is  limited, 
Mowday  (1981)  found  that  employees  who  were  most  highly  committed  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  least  likely  to  believe  that  others  left  because  they  found 
the  job  dissatisfying. 
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When  the  person  leaving  is  a  co-worker  who  is  not  particularly  effective 
in  performing  his  or  her  job,  turnover  may  also  lead  to  improved  performance 
among  remaining  employees.  The  impact  of  turnover  on  the  performance  of  re¬ 
maining  employees  is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  situations  where  tasks  are  highly 
interdependent.  When  organizations  are  effective  in  encouraging  poor  performers 
to  leave,  however,  it  is  likely  that  remaining  employees  will  benefit.  Turnover 
may  also  be  of  benefit  to  remaining  employees  in  other  ways.  When  open  posi¬ 
tions  are  filled  by  individuals  outside  the  organization  or  from  other  depart¬ 
ments,  new  employees  may  bring  improved  ideas  about  how  to  perform  the  job  and 
increased  levels  of  motivation.  The  introduction  of  new  employees  into  a  work 
group  may  be  a  source  of  stimulation  for  incumbent  employees,  both  from  new 
approaches  to  the  job  and  from  opportunities  to  develop  friendships. 

Turnover  may  also  have  an  additional  benefit  to  individuals.  For  many 
employees,  the  decision  to  remain  in  an  organization  may  result  from  a  lack 
of  information  about  available  alternatives  or  simple  motivation  to  search 
for  better  opportunities.  Turnover  by  co-workers  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
remaining  employees  to  reconsider  their  employment.  In  some  cases,  turnover 
by  co-workers  provides  information  about  alternative  job  opportunities  that 
may  stimulate  job  search.  A  search  for  alternative  jobs  may  result  In  the 
decision  to  leave,  which  for  the  individual  could  mean  higher  salary,  improved 
working  conditions,  or  better  career  opportunities.  Even  when  job  search  does 
not  lead  to  eventual  turnover,  the  process  of  considering  alternatives  may 
make  salient  the  positive  features  of  the  current  position.  There  may  be  a 
natural  tendency  to  believe  that  opportunities  are  better  elsewhere  (e.g., 
the  "greener  grass1'  phenomena).  When  these  alternatives  are  actually  explored, 
however,  the  individual  may  come  to  appreciate  his  or  her  current  job  even  more. 
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Stayers  -  negative  consequences.  Some  of  the  negative  consequences  of 
turnover  for  remaining  employees  follow  from  the  previous  discussion.  Turn¬ 
over  may  result  in  increased  workloads  for  remaining  employees  and  decreased 
performance,  particularly  where  tasks  are  highly  interdependent.  It  may  take 
the  organization  some  time  to  find  a  replacement  for  the  individual  who  has 
left.  During  this  period,  the  leaver’s  duties  may  have  to  be  assumed  by  re¬ 
maining  employees.  When  leavers  are  key  employees  or  high  performers,  the 
negative  effects  of  turnover  on  remaining  employees  may  be  particularly  se¬ 
vere.  Remaining  employees  may  experience  increased  work  demands,  stress, 
and  uncertainty  until  the  open  position  is  filled.  Even  when  a  replacement 
is  found,  time  may  have  to  be  devoted  by  employees  to  training  the  replace¬ 
ment  or  socializing  the  individual  about  group  norms.  On  complex  jobs,  con¬ 
siderable  time  may  be  required  before  the  new  employee  is  able  to  effectively 
perform  his  or  her  task.  This  may  increase  demands  upon  other  employees  to 
work  harder  until  the  replacement  can  effectively  perform  the  job. 

In  addition  to  increased  work  demands  and  uncertainty,  other  factors 
may  lead  to  less  positive  attitudes  among  remaining  employees.  When  open 
positions  are  filled  from  outside  the  organization,  for  example,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  may  result  among  current  employees  who  were  not  promoted.  It  was  already 
suggested  that  turnover  by  co-workers  may  stimulate  a  reevaluation  of  the  job 
and  search  for  better  alternatives  among  remaining  employees.  Negative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  job  may  become  salient  if  the  leaving  employee  is  vocal  about 
his  or  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  job.  Moreover,  the  search  for  better  al¬ 
ternative  jobs  may  result  in  increased  dissatisfaction.  The  word  that  better 
paying  jobs  or  better  working  conditions  are  available  in  other  organizations 
may  spread  quickly  among  remaining  employees,  resulting  in  general  demoraliza- 


tion  and  feelings  of  inequity.  Also,  when  the  person  leaving  is  a  close 
friend,  remaining  employees  may  find  co-worker  relations  on  the  job  less 
satisfying.  For  individuals  with  strong  social  involvements  at  work,  the 
loss  of  a  close  friend  or  colleague  may  be  particularly  traumatic. 

Work  Groups 

The  consideration  of  work  groups  in  organizations  has  been  less  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  study  of  turnover  than  either  individual  or  organizational  level 
concerns.  Although  several  characteristics  of  work  groups  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  predictors  of  turnover  (e.g.,  group  cohesiveness),  the  impact  of  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  on  the  work  group  has  not  received  systematic  attention  for 
many  years.  Several  early  programs  of  research  on  group  processes  examined 
the  effects  of  membership  instability  (see  Meister,  1976  and  Ziller,  1965  for 
a  review  of  these  studies).  Recent  concern  with  the  consequences  of  turnover 
in  organizations,  however,  has  ignored  the  group  dimension  of  analysis  almost 
entirely.  The  importance  of  considering  the  consequences  of  turnover  for 
groups  is  based  on  the  important  role  work  groups  serve  in  organizations  and 
the  fact  that  turnover  may  have  unique  implications  at  the  group  level  of 
analysis.  The  consequences  of  employee  turnover  for  work  groups  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  section  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  3. 


Insert  Exhibit  3  About  Here 

Positive  consequences.  The  composition  of  groups  is  a  major  determinant 
of  group  effectiveness  (Hackman  &  Morris,  1975;  Shaw,  1981).  For  many  types 


of  tasks,  the  performance  of  the  group  will  be  controlled  by  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  group  member  (Steiner,  1972).  Changes  In  the  composition  of  groups 
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caused  by  member  turnover  is  therefore  likely  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  group  effectiveness. 

Turnover  which  results  in  new  members  being  added  to  a  group  can  influ¬ 
ence  effectiveness  in  a  number  of  ways.  New  members  may  bring  creative  ideas, 
new  approaches  to  solving  problems,  and  needed  skills  and  abilities  to  the 
group.  Moreover,  new  members  may  be  more  likely  to  question  group  norms  and 
procedures  that  may  impede  effectiveness.  Whether  or  not  turnover  in  groups 
increases  group  effectiveness,  however,  may  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
First,  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  leaving  and  joining  the  group 
are  clearly  important.  Group  effectiveness  may  be  enhanced  when  the  least 
proficient  member  leaves  and  the  replacement  brings  needed  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  group.  Second,  the  extent  to  which  turnover  influences  overall 
group  ef fectiveness  probably  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  the  group.  The  impact  of  member  turnover  may  be  greatest,  for  example, 
when  tasks  are  interdependent  rather  than  independent.  Third,  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  group  itself  may  influence  the  impact  of  member  turnover.  The 
effects  of  member  turnover  on  group  effectiveness  may  be  less  important  for 
large  than  small  groups.  In  addition,  the  cohesiveness  of  the  group  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  extent  to  which  new  members  can  question  and  influence  group  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  ability  of  new  members  to  change  operative  norms  of  the  group  may 
be  greater  when  the  group  is  less  cohesive. 

Member  turnover  in  groups  may  also  influence  the  level  of  group  cohesive¬ 
ness.  When  the  person  leaving  is  an  isolate  or  deviant  member,  cohesiveness 
among  remaining  group  members  may  increase  as  a  result  of  turnover.  Moreover, 
conflict  within  groups  may  decrease  when  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
leaves.  In  this  situation,  group  relations  may  become  more  harmonious  following 
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turnover  (Staw,  1980).  The  cohesiveness  of  work  groups  may  also  be  Influ¬ 
enced  by  turnover  in  another  manner.  When  a  group  member  leaves  his  or  her 
work  may  have  to  be  divided  among  remaining  group  members  until  a  replacement 
is  found.  The  burden  of  increased  workloads  shared  by  remaining  group  members 
may  require  higher  levels  of  cooperation  and  coordination  of  efforts  to  Insure 
that  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  group  is  not  threatened.  The  added  burden 
shared  by  group  members  and  resulting  cooperation  required  to  insure  the  work 
gets  done  may  bring  the  group  closer  together  and  thus  increase  cohesiveness. 

Negative  consequences.  Although  turnover  may  in  some  cases  have  positive 
implications  for  groups,  it  may  also  result  in  several  problems  that  seriously 
threaten  group  effectiveness.  Turnover  in  groups  may  disrupt  both  group  pro¬ 
cesses  and  task  performance,  particularly  when  a  key  group  member  (e.g., 
leader)  or  high  performer  leaves.  As  suggested  above,  the  extent  to  which 
member  turnover  negatively  influences  group  performance  will  depend  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  person  leaving,  characteristics  of  the  replacement, 
and  nature  of  the  task.  In  addition,  turnover  may  be  more  disruptive  in 
small  groups  and  when  turnover  is  a  relatively  rare  rather  than  a  predictable 
occurrence.  Ziller  (1965)  suggested  groups  with  high  membership  instability 
cope  by  increasing  the  structure  of  group  relations  and  role  specification. 

In  highly  structured  groups  with  formally  prescribed  roles,  the  dependence 
of  the  group  on  any  particular  member  or  reliance  on  informal  understandings 
among  members  may  be  decreased. 

There  may  be  other  costs  to  groups  associated  with  member  turnover. 

Unless  replacements  are  quickly  found,  group  members  may  be  forced  to  take-on 
the  workload  of  the  person  leaving.  The  increased  workload  shared  bv  members 
of  the  group  may  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  decrease  the  overal  of foe- 
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tiveness  of  the  group.  Groups  may  also  have  to  expend  considerable  effort 
in  socializing  and  training  the  new  member.  In  highly  cohesive  groups,  so¬ 
cializing  new  members  about  appropriate  behavior  may  be  considered  particu¬ 
larly  important  by  the  group.  When  these  socialization  efforts  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  effective,  conflict  may  result  from  adding  a  new  member  to  the  group. 
New  members  who  do  not  consider  existing  group  norms  appropriate  may  generate 
considerable  disagreement  within  the  group  and  cause  group  members  to  devote 
substantial  time  to  the  task  of  "educating"  the  new  member.  Time  spent  by 
group  members  in  training  and  socialization  may  come  at  the  expense  of  time 
directed  toward  task  accomplishment. 

Organizations 

The  consequences  of  turnover  have  most  often  been  considered  at  the  or¬ 
ganizational  level  of  analysis  (Mobley,  19?0*  Price,  1977;  Staw,  1980). 

The  reason  is  that  costs  associated  with  turnover  have  rather  clear  and 
straightforward  implications  for  overall  organization  effectiveness  (Steers, 
1977).  While  the  amount  of  turnover  in  an  organization  has  generally  been 
viewed  as  negatively  related  to  effectiveness,  the  discussion  below  will  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Rather,  in  certain  circumstances, 
turnover  may  prove  beneficial  to  organizations  (cf.,  Dalton  &  Tudor,  1979). 
Dalton,  Krackhardt,  &  Porter  (in  press),  for  example,  found  that  42%  of  the 
voluntary  leavers  in  a  sample  of  bank  employees  could  be  classified  as  poor 
performers  and  thus,  from  the  organization’s  perspective,  as  "functional" 
turnover.  An  even  higher  percentage  of  these  leavers  were  viewed  as  easily 
replaced  by  the  organization.  The  fact  that  turnover  at  the  organizational 
level  of  analysis  may  have  both  costs  and  benefits  has  been  widely  recognized 
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in  recent  years  (Dalton  &  Tudor,  1979;  Mobley,  1980;  Staw,  1980).  'Hie 
discussion  below  will  attempt  to  summarize  tills  literature  and  specify  the 
conditions  under  which  turnover  may  have  negative  or  positive  consequences. 
The  relationships  to  be  discussed  in  this  section  are  summarized  in  Exhibit 

4. 


Insert  Exhibit  4  About  Here 

Positive  consequences.  The  positive  consequences  of  turnover  for  or¬ 
ganizations  may  include  increased  innovation,  employee  motivation  and  morale, 
and  overall  effectiveness.  For  relatively  stable  organizations  in  which 
growth  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  create  new  positions,  turnover  may  be  one 
of  the  few  ways  to  hire  new  employees.  The  addition  of  new  members,  as  sug¬ 
gested  earlier,  may  be  important  to  organizational  innovation  and  adaptation 
(Staw,  1980).  In  comparison  with  longer  term  employees,  new  members  of  the 
organization  may  be  more  likely  to  question  existing  practices  and  suggest 
new  policies  and  procedures.  This  benefit  of  turnover  may  be  lost,  however, 
in  organizations  that  fill  vacancies  by  a  rigid  policy  of  promotion  from  In¬ 
side.  Organizations  that  fill  vacancies  by  internal  promotion  may  find  that 
turnover  results  in  increased  employee  morale  and  motivation  due  to  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities,  but  not  enhanced  creativity  or  critical  reappraisal  of 
existing  practices.  When  employees  can  only  enter  organizations  at  the  lowest 
levels,  new  members  may  be  in  a  poor  position  to  effectively  influence  organi¬ 
zational  practices.  By  the  time  such  individuals  are  promoted  into  positions 
where  influence  is  possible,  they  may  have  become  so  effectively  socialized 
that  little  innovation  is  forthcoming  (eg.,  Wright,  1980). 
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In  evaluating  the  impact  of  turnover  on  organizations,  it  is  critical 
to  consider  the  internal  labor  pool  of  the  organization  and  conditions  in 
the  external  job  market.  Organizations  with  effective  manpower  planning 
systems  may  experience  only  minimal  disruption  from  turnover.  In  addition v 
organizations  operating  in  labor  markets  characterized  by  low  demand  relative 
to  supply  may  also  find  that  people  who  leave  are  easily  replaced.  In  general, 
the  impact  of  turnover  on  organizational  functioning  may  be  positively  related 
to  the  level  of  the  organization  at  which  turnover  takes  place.  Turnover 
among  employees  in  entry  level  positions  is  likely  to  pose  fewer  problems 
than  turnover  In  the  managerial  or  executive  ranks. 

Staw  (1980)  also  suggested  another  consideration  in  determining  whether 
turnover  might  be  beneficial  to  organizations.  He  argued  that  different  jobs 
have  characteristic  tenure-performance  curves.  For  many  routine  jobs,  learn¬ 
ing  may  take  place  quickly  on  the  job.  Individuals  entering  the  organization 
may  become  proficient  at  the  task  and  maintain  constant  levels  of  performance 
across  a  number  of  years.  For  certain  stressful  and  physically  demanding  jobs, 
however,  the  tenure-performance  curve  may  take  a  different  shape.  In  high 
stress  jobs  such  as  social  or  police  work,  new  employees  may  enter  the  organi¬ 
zation  with  idealistic  goals  and  high  levels  of  motivation.  As  experience  on 
the  job  increases,  however,  employees  may  become  disillusioned  and  cynical 
about  their  ability  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  or  the  goals  they  brought  to 
the  organization.  For  such  employees,  motivation  may  decrease  as  a  function 
of  tenure  in  the  organization  even  though  their  experience  has  resulted  in 
higher  job  skills  and  knowledge.  In  organizations  characterized  by  stressful 
or  physically  demanding  work,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  insure  a  flow  of  new 
employees  who  are  energetic  and  motivated.  Turnover  among  older  employees 


who  have  essentially  "burned-out"  on  the  job  may  therefore  actually  contri¬ 
bute  to  overall  organizational  effectiveness.  It  should  be  apparent  that 
this  argument  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  older  employees  who  leave 
are  poorer  performers,  the  job  market  allows  easy  replacement  of  leavers, 
and  that  new  employees  are  capable  and  motivated.  This  may  not  always  be 
the  case,  however. 

Staw  (1980)  also  viewed  turnover  as  one  way  organizations  can  reduce 
entrenched  conflict.  Although  the  conflict  resolution  literature  most  often 
focuses  on  such  strategies  as  confrontation  and  accommodation,  conflict  can 
sometimes  only  be  resolved  by  withdrawal  from  the  organization  of  one  of  the 
parties.  Conflicts  at  the  executive  level  of  the  organization  (e.g.,  between 
the  CEO  and  President),  for  example,  are  frequently  resolved  in  this  fashion. 

Negative  consequences.  The  negative  consequences  of  turnover  for  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  discussed  by  a  number  of  writers  (e.g.,  Mobley,  1980;  Price, 
1977;  Staw,  1980).  The  most  frequently  mentioned  negative  consequences  are 
the  costs  associated  with  turnover.  Turnover  generally  results  in  expenses 
for  recruitment,  selection,  training,  and  development.  Organizations  with 
high  levels  of  turnover  may  also  have  to  maintain  large  personnel  departments 
to  handle  the  termination  process  for  employees  who  leave  and  the  hiring  pro¬ 
cess  for  replacements.  In  addition,  lost  productivity  until  the  new  employee 
has  completely  mastered  the  job  must  be  considered  a  cost  of  turnover.  A 
complete  discussion  of  the  costs  associated  with  turnover  is  beyond  the  scone 
of  this  paper.  Detailed  discussions  of  costs  can  be  found  Gaudet  (1960)  or 
Jeswald  (1974). 

While  procedures  for  identifying  and  calculating  the  costs  associated 
with  turnover  have  been  developed,  factors  which  may  influence  the  level  of 


costs  have  been  less  often  considered.  Staw  (1980)  suggested  that  a  number 
of  situational  factors  would  influence  the  overall  costs  of  turnover  for  or¬ 
ganizations.  First,  conditions  in  the  labor  market  are  clearly  important. 

In  labor  markets  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  skilled  labor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  recruiting  costs  may  be  low  compared  to  labor  markets  in  which  demand 
exceeds  supply.  Second,  patterns  of  turnover  in  the  organization  may  be  an 
important  considerat ion .  Patterns  of  turnover  refer  to  both  the  level  of  the 
organization  in  which  turnover  most  often  takes  place  and  the  predictability 
of  turnover.  It  is  likely  to  be  much  costlier  to  replace  managers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  than  entry  level  employees.  Universities  who  must  replace  a  President 
nay  spend  one  year  in  the  selection  process  and  involve  large  number  of  people 
in  the  hiring  decision.  By  comparison,  replacing  a  clerical  employee  in  the 
same  university  is  likely  to  involve  far  fewer  people  and  take  a  much  shorter 
time.  Whether  or  not  turnover  is  predictable  or  rare  also  appears  to  be  a 
factor.  When  turnover  is  predictable,  routine  procedures  can  be  established 
for  replacing  employees.  In  cases  where  turnover  is  rare,  however,  replacing 
employees  may  require  managers  and  others  to  drop  projects  to  concentrate  on 
hiring.  Third,  it  was  suggested  earlier  that  organizations  with  policies  of 
promoting  from  inside  and  with  sufficient  internal  manpower  pools  may  find  it 
less  difficult  to  replace  leavers  than  organizations  that  typically  recruit 
externally.  Fourth,  organizations  undergoing  rapid  growth  and  development 
may  also  find  the  costs  associated  with  turnover  are  relatively  small.  Rapidly 
growing  organizations  are  likely  to  maintain  large  personnel  departments  to 
hire  people  for  newly  created  positions.  The  marginal  costs  associated  with 
hiring  replacements  for  employees  who  leave  may  be  quite  small  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Finally,  implicit  in  several  of  the  things  said  above  is  the  fact  the 


costs  of  turnover  are  highly  dependent  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
who  leave.  Holding  level  of  the  organization  constant,  for  example,  it  may 
be  much  more  difficult  to  replace  key  employees  with  specialized  skills  than 
employees  engaged  in  relatively  routine  tasks.  In  addition,  replacing  higii 
performing  employees  is  likelv  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  replacing  low 
performers  without  a  decrease  in  overall  performance. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  mentioned  above,  turnover  has  also  been 
viewed  as  having  a  demoralizing  effect  on  current  employees  and  a  negative 
effect  on  prospective  employees.  The  extent  to  which  turnover  may  have  a 
demoralizing  effect  depends  on  several  factors,  including  character i sties 
of  the  person  leaving  and  patterns  of  turnover.  The  resignation  of  a  high 
level  executive,  for  example,  may  raise  more  questions  than  turnover  at  lower 
levels  of  the  organization,  particularly  if  that  individual  is  a  popular  and 
effective  leader.  In  addition,  the  resignation  of  several  high  level  execu¬ 
tives  at  one  time  may  have  a  greater  demoralizing  effect  than  If  each  had 
resigned  separately  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  When  turnover  is  among 
key  personnel  or  groups  of  managers,  the  resignations  may  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  speculation  and  rumors  among  remaining  employees.  Turnover  may 
also  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  organization r s  ability  to  recruit  if  dis¬ 
satisfied  employees  who  leave  are  vocal  about  their  feelings  toward  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  high  level  executives,  negative  pub¬ 
licity  can  result  from  the  resignation  of  a  highly  dissatisfied  employee. 

Turnover  in  organizations  may  also  disrupt  operations  and  threaten  the 
effectiveness  of  the  overall  organization.  As  with  the  other  consequences 
of  turnover,  the  possibility  of  disruption  and  decreased  effectiveness  mav 
depend  on  a  number  of  factors.  In  tight  labor  markets,  turnover  is  likolv 


to  be  most  disruptive  for  organizations  without  policies  for  promoting  cur¬ 
rent  employees  or  where  the  supply  of  skilled  replacements  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  limited.  In  general,  the  disruption  that  results  from  turnover, 
particularly  among  key  personnel,  will  be  positively  related  to  the  length 
of  time  required  to  find  a  replacement.  Moreover,  the  timing  of  a  decision 
to  resign  may  influence  the  extent  to  which  turnover  is  disruptive  or  de¬ 
creases  effectiveness.  Turnover  during  slack  work  periods  may  have  a  limited 
impact  on  organizational  operations.  In  contrast,  the  loss  of  personnel 
during  peak  periods  may  have  very  disruptive  effects  (e.g.,  the  loss  of  a 
departmental  secretary  the  week  before  the  University  is  scheduled  to  begin 
their  Fall  quarter).  Although  most  organizations  will  ask  employees  to  time 
their  resignations  to  minimize  any  resulting  disruption  (e.g.,  stay  on  until 
a  replacement  is  trained),  this  is  not  always  possible. 

Although  they  should  not  necessarily  be  considered  negative  consequences 
of  turnover,  Price  (1977)  also  identified  several  structural  characteristics 
that  may  be  influenced  by  the  level  of  turnover  in  organizations.  Higher 
levels  of  formalization  and  centralization  are  likely  to  be  found  in  organi¬ 
zations  characterized  by  high  rates  of  turnover.  Price  (1977)  suggested  that 
high  levels  of  turnover,  particularly  among  managerial  personnel,  may  result 
in  more  formalized  statements  of  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  and  policies. 
While  organizations  with  stable  membership  can  rely  on  informal  understandings 
about  appropriate  procedures,  for  example,  organizations  with  high  turnover 
must  formalize  statements  of  policy  and  procedures  to  aid  in  the  transition 
of  large  numbers  of  new  employees.  High  levels  of  turnover  may  also  result 
in  more  centralized  decision  making.  Centralization  of  decision  making  is 
one  way  organizations  may  attempt  to  minimize  the  disruption  caused  by  turn- 
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over  and  insure  that  important  decisions  are  made  by  those  with  relevant  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge.  Centralization  of  decision  making  also  increases  the 
importance  of  certain  key  personnel  in  the  organization.  When  it  is  the  key 
personnel  who  leave,  however,  centralization  of  decision  making  may  actually 
increase  the  disruption  caused  by  turnover.  Finally,  Price  (1977)  suggested 
that  high  levels  of  turnover  may  decrease  integration  or  the  development  of 
social  relationships  in  the  work  place.  As  turnover  increases,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  close  and  Continuing  social  relationships  at  work  becomes  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  may  serve  to  decrease  the  general  level  of  social  involvement  of 
employees  in  the  organization. 

Consequences  of  Employee  Absenteeism 

Absenteeism  has  often  been  studied  as  a  secondary  variable  by  researchers 
who  were  primarily  interested  in  investigating  turnover.  The  early  literature 
on  absenteeism,  which  often  viewed  absence  as  a  less  severe  but  conceptually 
similar  form  of  withdrawal  behavior  to  turnover,  commonly  assumed  that  turn¬ 
over  and  absenteeism  share  common  antecedents.  It  has  not  been  until  recently 
that  researchers  have  viewed  absenteeism  as  a  unique  behavior  deserving  of 
separate  research  and  theory  building  (Steers  &  Rhodes,  1978).  Since  reviews 
of  the  turnover  and  absenteeism  literature  have  shown  that  the  two  behaviors 
share  only  a  few  common  antecedents  (Porter  &  Steers,  1973),  it  is  also  likely 
that  absenteeism  will  have  consequences  that  are  unique  from  those  associated 
with  turnover.  This  is  also  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
absenteeism  and  turnover.  While  turnover  most  often  represents  a  irrevocable 
break  between  the  individual  and  organization,  absenteeism  is  a  temporary 
form  of  withdrawal  that  does  not  usually  threaten  the  employment  relationship. 
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Turnover  is  most  often  viewed  as  motivated  by  either  dissatisfaction  with 
the  current  job  or  attraction  to  another  job,  while  absenteeism  may  often 
occur  for  reasons  that  have  little  to  do  with  the  job  (e.g.,  illness). 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  identify  a  number  of  potential  con¬ 
sequences  of  absenteeism  for  individuals,  work  groups,  and  organizations. 
While  some  overlap  will  be  evident  between  the  consequences  of  turnover  and 
absenteeism,  particularly  at  the  group  and  organizational  levels  of  analysis, 
absenteeism  has  a  number  of  unique  consequences  of  research  interest.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  research  on  the  consequences  of  absenteeism  is  limited  and  thus 
there  is  very  little  literature  to  draw  upon  in  this  discussion.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  that  follows  will  be  somewhat  speculative  as  a  result. 

Individuals 

As  was  true  of  the  consequences  of  turnover,  at  the  individual  level 
of  analysis  absenteeism  has  consequences  for  both  the  individual  being  ab¬ 
sent  and  co-workers  of  the  absentee.  Moreover,  these  consequences  can  be 
considered  both  positive  and  negative  from  the  perspective  of  the  absentee 
or  his  or  her  work  colleagues.  The  discussion  in  this  section  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  reflect  these  differences.  The  relationships  to  be  discussed  in 
this  section  are  presented  in  Exhibit  5. 


Insert  Exhibit  5  About  here 

Absentee  -  positive  consequences.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  consequence 
of  absenteeism  for  the  individual  is  the  ability  to  recover  from  illness. 
Because  absence  occurs  for  reasons  other  than  illness,  however,  it  also  has 
other  consequences  that  may  be  more  interesting  from  a  research  perspective. 


Absence  from  the  organization,  for  example,  is  one  way  employees  have  to  re¬ 
duce  stress  or  boredom  associated  with  the  job.  The  fact  that  periodic  ab¬ 
sences  from  stressful  jobs  are  often  sanctioned  by  company  policy  (c.g.,  paid 
sick  leave)  or  work  group  norms  suggests  that  absenteeism  may  be  a  commonly 
accepted  form  of  coping  with  the  job.  Absenteeism  allows  the  employee  to 
reduce  job-related  stress  and  thus  to  maintain  higher  levels  of  motivation 
than  might  otherwise  be  possible.  Individuals  may  return  from  an  absence 
with  renewed  energy  and  motivation,  although  this  will  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  job  and  individual. 

Absence  is  also  a  way  in  which  employees  cope  with  non-work  demands. 
Numerous  day-to-day  tasks  can  only  be  accomplished  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  five  on  weekdays  (e.g. ,  transacting  business  at  a  government  of¬ 
fice).  We  often  neglect  the  fact  that  management  employees  have  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  take  time  away  from  work  to  perform  these  tasks  without  notice  or 
penalty.  For  many  rank  and  file  employees,  however,  these  non-work  demands 
can  only  be  met  by  taking  time  off  the  job  in  the  form  of  a  absence.  The 
importance  of  absenteeism  in  coping  with  non-work  demands  is  likely  to  dif¬ 
fer  among  employees.  Female  employees  with  children  in  the  home,  for  example, 
may  be  subject  to  greater  pressures  than  other  employees.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  absenteeism  may  be  a  response  to  either  work-related  or 
non-work  pressures  and  that  the  consequences  of  absenteeism  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  will  differ  depending  upon  the  factors  which  motivated  the  absence. 

Absentee  -  negative  consequences.  Depending  upon  the  absence  policies 
of  the  organization,  absenteeism  may  result  in  a  loss  of  earning  for  the  em¬ 
ployee.  Many  organizations  have  a  paid  sick  leave  policy,  however,  that  only 
penalize  absences  beyond  some  specified  number.  In  addition  to  loss  of  earnings 
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absences  may  also  negatively  influence  the  employee’s  performance  evaluation 
by  his  or  her  supervisor.  Frequent  absences  most  often  result  in  negative 
performance  evaluations  by  supervisors.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs, 
however,  may  be  influenced  by  the  importance  of  the  job  performed  by  the  ab¬ 
sent  employee  and  the  timing  of  the  absence.  Absences  by  employees  on  key 
jobs  or  during  peak  periods  are  likely  to  be  most  visible  to  supervisors. 

In  addition,  supervisors  may  make  judgments  about  the  legitimacy  of  an  ab¬ 
sence  that  can  effect  subsequent  employee  evaluations. 

Absent  employees  may  also  be  resented  by  co-workers  when  absence  causes 
the  workload  of  others  to  increase.  Resentment  of  co-workers  toward  the  ab¬ 
sent  employee  may  be  greatest  when  the  reasons  for  the  absence  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  legitimate,  tasks  are  highly  interdependent,  or  when  the  absence 
occurs  during  a  period  of  heavy  work  demand.  When  the  work  of  an  employee 
cannot  easily  be  performed  by  others  during  an  absence  (e.g.,  the  work  of 
professional  or  managerial  employees),  work  is  likely  to  accumulate  while 
the  employee  is  absent.  The  employee  returning  from  an  absence  may  therefore 
be  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  catching-up  on  work  that  has  accumulated 
in  addition  to  meeting  current  job  demands. 

While  less  tangible  than  the  other  consequences  discussed  above,  absen¬ 
teeism  may  also  have  implications  for  the  employee’s  self-perceptions  or  job 
attitudes  (cf.,  Johns  &  Nicholson,  in  press).  Employees  who  are  absent  may 
develop  causal  attributions  about  the  reasons  for  the  absence.  When  external 
justification  for  an  absence  (e.g.,  illness)  is  not  readily  apparent,  employees 
may  come  to  believe  the  absence  was  caused  by  something  about  themselves  or 
the  job.  An  employee  who  spontaneously  decides  not  to  come  to  work,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  justify  the  decision  by  viewing  the  job  as  stressful  or  dissatisfying. 
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Alternatively ,  the  employee  may  come  to  believe  that  he  or  she  is  particularly 
illness-prone.  We  currently  know  very  little  about  the  cognitive  consequences 
of  absence  for  the  individual  absentee.  How  individuals  justify  absence  from 
work  and  the  resulting  implications  of  such  justifications  for  attitudes  and 
beliefs,  however,  represents  an  interesting  area  of  inquiry. 

Individual  co-workers  -  positive  consequences.  For  individual  co-workers 
of  the  absent  employee,  absenteeism  incidents  may  represent  an  opportunity  to 
increase  variety  on  the  job  or  to  develop  job-related  skills  and  abilities. 
Absenteeism  may  create  work  demands  that  require  transferring  employees  tem¬ 
porarily  to  different  jobs.  This  would  increase  variety  at  work  and  provide 
opportuni ties  for  employees  to  learn  many  different  tasks.  Some  organizations 
create  positions  that  have  as  their  major  responsibility  replacing  absent  em¬ 
ployees.  The  job  of  utilltyman  on  the  automobile  assembly  line,  for  example, 
is  often  found  to  be  more  satisfying  than  regular  assembly  jobs  since  these 
employees  perform  many  different  tasks  in  replacing  absent  employees.  When 
replacements  for  absent  employees  are  not  readily  available,  absenteeism  may 
result  in  opportunities  for  overtime  work  and  thus  increased  earnings.  In 
addition,  employees  who  carry  an  extra  workload  because  a  co-workers  is  ab¬ 
sent  may  become  highly  visible  to  supervisors,  particularly  when  absences 
occur  during  peak  work  periods.  This  high  visibility  may  result  in  higher 
performance  evaluations  since  supervisors  are  likely  to  reward  employees  who 
make  contributions  at  crucial  times. 

Individual  co-workers  -  negative  consequences.  While  the  absence  of  a 
co-worker  may  create  opportunities  for  other  employees,  absenteeism  may  In¬ 
crease  the  workload  and  thus  the  burden  shared  by  other  employees.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  workload  may  be  viewed  by  many  as  a  negative  consequence  of  absen- 
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teeisra  rather  than  an  opportunity.  The  extent  to  which  absenteeism  increases 
the  workload  of  co-workers  will  depend  upon  the  availability  of  replacements 
for  the  absent  employee,  nature  of  the  tasks  performed,  timing  of  the  absence, 
and  pressures  for  production.  The  greatest  increase  in  workload  may  occur, 
for  example,  when  replacements  are  not  available,  tasks  are  interdependent, 
and  the  absence  occurs  during  a  period  in  which  there  are  heavy  pressures  for 
production.  In  this  situation,  it  is  likely  that  resentment  will  be  generated 
toward  the  absent  employee,  particularly  when  the  reason  for  absence  is  not 
viewed  as  legitimate.  Absenteeism  may  therefore  have  the  potential  to  threaten 
interpersonal  relationships  among  employees. 

Work  Groups 

As  suggested  in  the  discussion  above,  absenteeism  may  have  important  im¬ 
plications  for  employees  in  the  organization  other  than  the  person  who  is  ab¬ 
sent.  While  these  implications  can  be  discussed  at  the  individual  level  of 
analysis,  it  is  also  important  to  consider  the  consequences  of  absenteeism 
for  work  group  functioning.  In  this  section  several  consequences  of  absen¬ 
teeism  for  work  groups  will  be  identified.  The  relationships  to  be  discussed 
are  summarized  in  Exhibit  6. 
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Positive  consequences.  There  may  be  at  least  two  positive  consequences 
for  work  groups  associated  with  absenteeism  of  group  members.  First,  the  ab¬ 
sent  employee  may  return  to  work  in  the  group  with  increased  motivation  and 
interest  in  the  job.  As  suggested  earlier,  absenteeism  is  one  way  employees 
have  to  reduce  boredom  and  stress  associated  with  the  job.  Since  continued 
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work  under  stressful  conditions  may  negatively  influence  employee  motivation, 
time  away  from  the  job  may  allow  employees  to  recover  from  the  impacts  of 
stress  and  return  to  work  with  renewed  motivation.  Increased  motivation  on 
the  part  of  employees  returning  from  an  absence  may  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  group,  particularly  when  tasks  are  highly  interdependent .  Second,  absen¬ 
teeism  may  contribute  to  the  overall  level  of  cohesiveness  in  the  work  group. 
Work  groups  may  develop  norms  about  absence  that  legitimate  periodic  time  away 
from  the  job  by  group  members.  Groups  may  develop  informal  understandings 
about  covering  for  the  absent  employee  to  insure  that  the  work  of  the  group 
still  gets  completed.  A  system  of  mutual  support  in  which  group  members  cover 
for  each  other  in  the  event  of  an  absence  may  be  most  likely  to  develop  when 
tasks  are  highly  interdependent.  The  mutual  support  that  results  from  group 
norms  about  absenteeism  may  increase  the  felt  obligation  of  members  to  the 
group  and  thus  contribute  to  overall  group  cohesiveness. 

Negative  consequences.  When  tasks  are  highly  interdependent,  absenteeism 
is  likely  to  increase  the  workload  of  group  members  and  may  threaten  overall 
group  effectiveness.  Group  members  may  simply  hav^*  to  work  harder  when  a  co¬ 
worker  is  absent.  Although  in  some  situations  this  may  be  tolerated  or  even 
encouraged  by  the  group,  when  absenteeism  by  a  member  becomes  excessive  it 
may  be  a  source  of  intragroup  conflict.  Absences  which  are  excessive  or  not 
viewed  as  legitimate  may  violate  the  norms  of  the  group  and  result  in  group 
sanctions  against  the  offending  member.  This  may  involve  either  the  refusal 
of  group  members  to  cover  for  the  absent  member  or  overt  host! li tv  being  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  person.  Although  little  is  currently  known  about  group 
norms  governing  absence  behavior  (cf.,  Johns  &  Nicholson,  in  press),  it  is 
likely  that  groups  will  react  negatively  toward  members  who  are  frequently 
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absent  or  who  always  seem  to  be  absent  at  critical  times.  The  conflict  gen¬ 
erated  as  a  result  of  absenteeism  may  only  be  resolved  by  a  change  in  be¬ 


havior  of  the  group  member  who  violates  the  norms  or  his  or  her  removal  from 
the  group. 

■Mt 

Organizations 

At  the  organizational  level  of  analysis,  absenteeism  may  have  several 
consequences  that  influence  overall  ef f ec t iveness .  Several  such  consequences 
will  be  identified  in  this  section.  The  discussion  is  summarized  in  Exhibit  7. 


Insert  Exhibit  7  About  Here 

Positive  consequences.  Although  absenteeism  has  most  often  been  viewed 
as  having  negative  consequences  for  organizations,  it  is  also  possible  that 
a  certain  level  of  absenteeism  has  benefits  as  well.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
benefit  is  that  sick  employees  do  not  come  to  work.  Overly  strict  absenteeism 
policies  or  incentives  for  attendance  may  encourage  employees  who  are  truly 
ill  to  report  to  work.  Sick  employees  are  unlikely  to  perform  their  jobs 
very  effectively  and  they  may  spread  illness  among  their  co-workers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  certain  level  of  absenteeism  may  also  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  skilled  internal  manpower  pool.  If  organizations  have  a  policv  of  trans¬ 
ferring  employees  among  different  jobs  to  replace  absentees,  this  will  result 
in  greater  training  and  development  of  job  skills  among  employees.  Some  or¬ 
ganizations  maintain  crews  of  employees  solely  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  jobs  of  absent  employees.  This  crew  may  become  a  pool  of  talent  that  or¬ 
ganizations  can  draw  upon  when  turnover  creates  vacancies  in  regular  positions. 
Absenteeism  therefore  provides  organizations  with  the  opportunity  to  train 
employees  to  perform  a  number  of  different  tasks. 


Negative  consequences.  The  costs  associated  with  absenteeism  are  the 
most  salient  and  tangible  negative  consequences  at  the  organizational  level 
ot  analysis.  Jeswald  (1974)  identified  a  number  of  costs  associated  with 
absenteeism  in  organizations  and  thus  they  will  not  be  discussed  in  depth 
here.  It  is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  organizations  may  often 
pay  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  absent  workers  even  though  they  are  not 
making  a  productive  contribution.  The  extent  of  such  costs  will  depend  upon 
absence  policies  in  the  organization  (e.g.,  costs  may  be  greatest  for  organi¬ 
zations  with  paid  sick  leave  policies).  Organizations  must  also  include  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  required  to  keep  attendance  records  as  a  cost  of  absen¬ 
teeism.  In  addition,  organizations  that  hire  extra  employees  to  replace  those 
who  are  absent  also  have  higher  payroll  costs  attributable  to  absenteeism. 
Organizations  that  must  hire  110  employees  to  insure  that  100  employees  are 
available  for  work  on  any  given  day,  for  example,  pay  a  heavy  price  for  ab¬ 
senteeism.  Problems  may  even  increase  when  all  employees  show  up  for  work 
since  jobs  may  not  be  available  for  everyone. 

The  costs  associated  with  absenteeism  are  likely  to  negatively  influence 
organizational  effectiveness.  High  levels  of  absenteeism  will  reduce  the 
overall  productivity  of  employees.  Moreover,  organizations  may  have  to  build 
slack  into  production  schedules  to  compensate  for  anticipated  absences.  Even 
when  replacements  are  available  for  absent  employees,  effectiveness  may  be 
decreased  because  temporary  employees  may  not  have  the  job  skills  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  absent  employees  they  replace.  This  may  result  in  lower  produc¬ 
tivity  and  quality  control  problems.  The  extent  to  which  absenteeism  nega¬ 
tively  influences  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  may  depend  upon  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  including  the  predictability  of  absences,  technological  inter- 
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dependence  of  tasks,  and  capacity  utilization  of  facilities.  Decreased  ef¬ 
fectiveness  resulting  from  absenteeism  may  be  most  likely  when  absences  are 
among  key  employees  in  strategic  production  positions,  absences  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  predict,  and  there  is  little  slack  in  the  system. 

Summary 

A  number  of  potential  consequences  of  commitment,  turnover,  and  absen¬ 
teeism  have  been  discussed  in  this  paper.  While  it  would  be  impossible  to 
summarize  this  discussion  of  specific  consequences  in  a  limited  space,  sev¬ 
eral  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  First,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  employee  commitment,  turnover,  and  absenteeism  have  both  positive  and 
negative  consequences.  The  previous  literature  on  these  topics  has  most  of¬ 
ten  stressed  the  positive  consequences  of  commitment  and  n«  ative  implica¬ 
tions  of  turnover  and  absenteeism.  Perhaps  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  certain  outcomes  (e.g.,  costs  of  turnover)  are  more  tangible  and  easily 
studied  than  others.  The  discussion  in  this  paper  should  make  clear,  however, 
that  a  more  balanced  approach  is  necessary  in  evaluating  the  consequences  of 
these  behaviors.  Although  some  of  the  consequences  discussed  in  this  paper 
are  less  tangible  and  more  difficult  to  study  (e.g.,  demoralization  of  em¬ 
ployees  due  to  turnover),  these  consequences  are  important  to  consider  in  our 
research  nonetheless. 

Second,  whether  or  not  commitment,  turnover,  and  absenteeism  have  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  consequences  may  be  influenced  by  a  number  of  situational 
factors.  The  relationships  discussed  in  this  paper  are  far  from  simple  or 
direct.  A  number  of  moderating  factors  were  identified  that  may  influence 
the  way  we  approach  the  consequences  of  behavior.  The  question  is  not 


whether  commitment,  turnover,  and  absenteeism  have  positive  or  negative  con¬ 
sequences.  Rather,  what  is  Important  to  determine  is  under  what  conditions 
the  consequences  of  these  behaviors  will  be  most  positive  or  negative.  The 
administrative  costs  associated  with  turnover,  for  example,  may  be  minimal 
in  organizations  undergoing  rapid  growth  and  development.  In  stable  organiza¬ 
tions,  however,  these  same  costs  may  be  relatively  large.  Moreover,  in  rapidly 
growing  organizations  turnover  may  have  a  negative,  if  any,  impact  on  the 
morale  of  employees.  In  stable  organizations,  however,  turnover  may  create 
opportunities  for  promotion  and  thus  increase  the  morale  of  employees.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  deal  with  the  complexitites  of  relationships  between  various  consequences 
and  commitment,  turnover,  and  absenteeism  may  result  in  misunderstanding  and 
organizational  practices  that  have  unintended  consequences  (e.g.,  attendance 
incentive  programs  that  encourage  sick  employees  to  report  for  work). 

Third,  the  consequences  of  commitment,  turnover,  and  absenteeism  must 
be  considered  at  multiple  levels  of  analysis.  The  approach  taken  in  this 
paper  was  to  consider  consequences  separately  at  the  individual,  work  group, 
and  organizational  levels  of  analysis.  Moreover,  a  distinction  was  made  at 
the  individual  level  of  analysis  between  those  who  engage  in  a  behavior  (e.g., 
absence  or  turnover)  and  others  who  may  observe  and  be  effected  by  the  be¬ 
havior.  This  is  a  departure  from  previous  literature  that  has  most  often 
focused  on  one  level  of  analysis  in  considering  the  consequences  of  behavior. 
However,  greater  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  in  our  research  when  problems 
are  studied  at  multiple  rather  than  single  levels  of  analysis  (Roberts,  Hulin 


&  Rousseau,  1978). 


Finally,  it  should  be  apparent  that  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  behavior  is  an  important  area  of  study  but  one  that  has  to  date  received 
little  attention.  Relative  to  the  antecedents  of  commitment,  turnover,  and 
absenteeism,  the  consequences  of  these  behaviors  have  been  virtually  ignored. 
A1 though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  statement,  the  point  is  that 
researchers  have  in  the  past  been  far  more  interested  in  factors  leading  up 
to  behavior  than  in  consequences  that  follow  from  behavior.  The  imbalance 
in  our  research  is  ironic  since  our  interest  in  these  behaviors  is  primarily 
because  they  are  thought  to  have  important  consequences.  Our  willingness  to 
systematically  study  the  presumed  consequences  of  turnover,  absenteeism,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  commitment  has  been  limited.  Recognizing  that  these  be¬ 
haviors  have  important  consequences  raises  a  number  of  interesting  research 
questions  for  the  future.  The  intent  of  this  paper  was  not  to  develop  com¬ 
prehensive  models  of  the  consequences  of  these  behaviors.  Rather,  the  goal 
was  to  identify  relationships  and  moderating  conditions  that  may  become  the 
subject  of  future  research.  The  discussion  in  this  paper  should  be  considered 
tentative  given  the  limited  research  support  for  many  of  the  relationships 
considered.  Speculation  on  the  consequences  of  commitment,  turnover,  and 
absenteeism,  however,  will  hopefully  encourage  research  in  this  area. 
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Mote.  The  bracketed  letters  following  each  consequence  refer  to  a  potential  moderator  variable 
thought  to  be  most  closely  associated  with  that  consequence. 
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Note.  The  bracketed  letters  following  each  consequence  refer  to  a  potential  moderator  variable  thought 
to  be  most  closely  associated  with  that  consequence. 
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LIST  I 
MANDATORY 


Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (12  copies) 

ATTN:  DTIC  DDA-2 

Selection  and  Preliminary  Cataloging  Section 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Library  of  Congress 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Washington,  DC  20540 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (3  copies) 

Code  452 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Research  Laboratory  (6  copies) 

Code  2627 

Washington,  DC  20375 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Director,  Technology  Programs 
Code  200 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  450 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  458 

800  N.  Ouincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  455 

800  N.  OuinC;  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 
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LIST  2 
ONR  FIELD 


ONR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 

Psychologist 

ONR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 

ONR  Regional  Office 
536  S .  Clark.  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 
ONR  Regional  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 

OMR  Eastern/ Cent ral  Regional  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 

ONR  Eastern/Central  Regional  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 
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LIST  3 
OPNAV 


Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Head,  Research,  Development,  and 
Studies  Branch  (Op-115) 

1812  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Director 

Civilian  Personnel  Division  (OP-14) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
1803  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (Op-150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  'framing) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (0p-l 50) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Head,  Manpower,  Personnel,  Training 
and  Reserves  Team  (0p-964D) 

The  Pentagon,  4A478 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Assistant,  Personnel  Logistics 
Planning  (0p-987H) 

The  Pentagon,  5D772 
Washington,  DC  20350 


1  r-v 
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LIST  4 

NAVMAt  &  NPRDC 


NAVMAT 


Program  Administrator  for  Manpower, 
Personnel,  and  Training 
MAT  0722 

800  N •  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center 
NAVMAT  09M32 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg  #2,  Rm  150 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
NAVMAT- 00 K 

Washington,  DC  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
NAVMAT-00K3 
Washington,  DC  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
(MAT-03) 

Crystal  Plaza  //5 
Room  236 

2211  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 


NPRDC 


Commanding  Officer  (5  Copies) 

Naval  Personnel  R&0  Center 
Nan  Diego,  CA  92152 

Navy  Personnel  RAD  Center 
Washington  Liaison  Office 
Building  200,  2N 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  DC  20374 
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Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego ,  CA  92152 

CDR  William  S •  Maynard 
Psychology  Department 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center 
San  Diego ,  CA  92134 

Naval  Submarine  Medical 
Research  Laboratory 
Naval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  Box  900 
Groton,  CT  06349 

Director,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Code  23 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20372 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical 
Research  Lab 
Naval  Air  Station 
nensacola,  FL  32508 

Program  Manager  for  Human 
Per  f ormance 

Naval  Medical  R&D  Command 
National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Navy  Medical  R&D  Command 
ATTN:  Code  44 

National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 
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LIST  6 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  AND  NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  S.  Elster 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Professor  John  Senger 

Operations  Research  and 
Administrative  Science 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Code  1424 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  James  Arlraa 

Code  54-Aa 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  A.  McGonigal 
Code  54 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
ATTN:  CDR  J.  M.  McCrath 

Department  of  Leadership  and  Law 
Annapolis,  MD  21402 

Professor  Carson  K.  Eoyang 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Code  54EG 
Department  of  Administration  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

ATTN:  Director  of  Research 

Naval  Academy,  U.S. 

Annapolis,  MD  21402 
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LIST  7 
HRM 


officer  in  Charge 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  CA  94591 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Submarine  Base  New  London 
P.0.  Box  81 
Croton,  CT  06340 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 
Naval  Air  Station 
May port,  FL  32228 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

P«arl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Officer  in  Charge 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Base 

Charleston,  SC  29408 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
MiLlington,  TN  38054 


Hunan  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 
Millington,  TN  38054 
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List  7  (Continued) 


Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
1300  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
3621-23  Tidewater  Drive 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station  Whidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  WA  98278 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Box  23 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Naval  Force  Europe 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Box  60 

FPO  San  Francisco  96651 
Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
C0MNAVF0R JAPAN 
FPO  Seattle  98762 
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LIST  8 

NAVY  MISCELLANEOUS 


Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  (2  copies) 

HRM  Department  (NMPC-6) 

Washington,  DC  20350 

Naval  Training  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Croup 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Commanding  Officer 
ATTN:  TIC,  Bldg.  2068 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training  (N-5) 

Director,  Research  Development, 

Test  and  Evaluation 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 
ATTN:  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Code  017 

NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  38054 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 

Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 

Code  434,  Room  8001 

801  North  Randolph  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22203 

Commanding  Officer 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN-70) 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 

Drydock  Company 
Newport  News,  VA  21607 
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LIST  9 
USMC 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MPI-20 
Washington,  DC  20380 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky, 

Code  RD-1 

Washington,  DC  20380 

Education  Advisor 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quant ico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College 
Quant ico *  VA  22134 
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Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency 
Director,  Cybernetics 
Technology  Office 
1400  Wilson  Blvd,  Rm  625 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Daniels 
International  Public  Policy 
Research  Corporation 
6845  Elm  Street,  Suite  212 
McLean,  VA  22101 

Or.  A.  F,  K.  Organski 
Center  for  Political  Studies 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 


i 


LIST  IQ 
0ARPA 


(3  copies) 
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LIST  11 

OTHER  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Dr,  Douglas  Hunter 
Defense  Intelligence  School 
Washington,  DC  20374 

Dr,  Brian  Usilaner 

GAO 

Washington,  DC  20548 

National  Institute  of  Education 
ATTN:  Dr.  Fritz  Mulhauser 
E0LC/SM0 

1200  19th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20208 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Division  of  Extramural  Research  Programs 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Minority  Group  Mental  Health  Programs 
Room  7  -  102 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Research  Management  Division 
1900  E  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20415 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Ms.  Carolyn  Burstein 

1900  E  Street,  NW. 

Washington,  DC  20415 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Mr.  Jeff  Kane 

Personnel  R&D  Center 
1900  E  Street,  N.W* 

Washington,  DC  20415 

Chief,  Psychological  Research  Branch 
ATTN:  Mr.  Richard  Lanteroan 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  (OP-1/2/TP42) 
Washington,  DC  20593 
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LIST  11  CONT'D 


OTHER  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Social  and  Developmental  Psychology 
Program 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC  20550 
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LIST  12 
ARMY 


Headquarters,  FORSCOM 

ATTN :  AFFR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330 

Army  Research  Institute 
Field  Unit  -  Leavenworth 
P.O.  Box  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 

Technical  Director 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Systems  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Army  Research  Institute 
Training  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Dr.  T.  0.  Jacobs 
Code  PERI-1M 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 


COL  Howard  Prince 

Head,  Department  of  Behavior 

Science  and  Leadership 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  New  York. 


10996 
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Air  University  Library/LSE  76-443 
Maxwell  AFB ,  AL  36112 

COL  John  W.  Williams,  Jr. 

Head,  Department  of  Behavioral 

Science  and  Leadership 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

MAJ  Robert  Gregory 
U SAFA/D F3L 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

AFOSR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

Building  410 
Bolling  AFB 
Washington,  DC  20332 

LTC0L  Don  L.  Presar 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
AF/MPXHM 
Pentagon 

Washington,  DC  20330 

Technical  Director 
AFHRL/M0(T) 

Brooks  AFB 

San  Antonio,  TX  78233 

AFMPC/MPCYPR 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150 
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LIST  14 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Australian  Embassy 
Office  of  the  Air  Attache  (S3B) 
1601  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20036 

British  Embassy 

Scientific  Information  Officer 
Room  509 

3100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Canadian  Defense  Liaison  Staff, 
Washington 
ATTN:  CDRD 

2450  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W, 
Washington,  DC  20008 


Commandant,  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada 
ATTN:  Department  of  Military 
Leadership  and  Management 
Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  2W3 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
ATTN:  DPAR 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0K2 

Mr.  Luigi  Petrullo 

2431  North  Edgevood  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22207 
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LIST  15 

CURRENT  CONTRACTORS 


Dr.  Richard  D.  Arvey 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Dr.  Arthur  Blaiwes 

Human  Factors  Laboratory,  Code  N-71 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Brady 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Division  of  Behavioral  Biology 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Dr.  Stuart  W.  Cook 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  #6 

University  of  Colorado 

3ox  482 

Boulder,  CO  80309 
Dr.  L.  L.  Cummings 

Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
Northwestern  University 
Nathaniel  Leveroue  Hall 
Evanston,  IL  60201 

Dr.  Henry  Emurian 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Behavioral  Science 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

University  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
?.0.  Box  1248 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 
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LIST  15  (Continued) 


Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 
School  of  Organization 
and  Management 
Box  1A,  Yale  University 
Mew  Haven,  CT  06520 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  James 
School  of  Psychology 
Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology 
Atlanta,  GA  30332 

Dr.  Allan  Jones 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Landy 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
417  Bruce  V.  Moore  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802 

Dr.  Bibb  Latane' 

The  Ohio  "State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
404  B  West  17th  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Lawler 

University  of  Southern  California 

Graduate  School  of  Business 

Administration 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90007 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke 

College  of  Business  and  Management 

University  of  Maryland 

College  Park,  MD  20742 

Dr.  Fred  Luthans 
Regents  Professor  of  Management 
University  of  Nebraska  -  Lincoln 
Lincoln,  NB  68588 
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Or.  R.  R.  Mackie 
Human  Factors  Research 
Santa  Barbara  Research  Park 
6780  CortortfDrive 
Goleta ,  CA  93017 

Dr.  William  H.  Mobley 

College  of  Business  Admlnistrat ion 

Texas  A&M  University 

College  Station,  TX  77843 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Ostrom 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
1 1 6 E  Stadium 
404C  West  17th  Avenue 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  William  G.  Ouchi 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles 

Graduate  School  of  Management 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

Dr*  Irwin  G*  Sarason 
University  of  Washington 
Department  of  Psychology,  NI-25 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider 
Department  of  Psychology 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  48824 

Dr.  Saul  B.  Sells 
Texas  Christian  University 
Institute  of  Behavioral  Research 
Drawer  C 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76129 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  Schein 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Sloan  School  of  Management 
Cambridge,  MA  0213^ 


B 
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Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinaiko 
Program  Director,  Manpower  Research 
and  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
HOI  N.  Pitt  Street,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Gerald  R.  Stoffer 
Aerospace  Psychologist 
LT,  Medical  Service  Corp. 

Code  N—  712 
NAVTRAEQUIPCEN 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Dr.  Siegfried  Streufert 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Department  of  Behavioral  Science 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Uershey,  PA  17033 

Dr.  James  R.  Terborg 
University  of  Oregon 
West  Campus 

Department  of  Management 
Eugene,  OR  j 9 7403 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Triandis 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  XL  81820 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Weiss 
Purdue  University 
Department  of  Psychological 
Sciences 

West  Lafayette,  IN  47907 

Dr.  Philip  G'  Zimbardo 
Stanford  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


